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COMMENT 

SARA TEASDALE'S PRIZE 

LOVE SONGS, by Sara Teasdale, published last year by 
! the Macmillan Company, has been starred by a five- 
hundred dollar prize, bestowed officially, from an anonymous 
donor, by Columbia University, at the same time that this 
institution awarded the Pulitzer prizes of a thousand dollars 
each for the best play, the best novel, the best editorial, and 
the best book of science, of the year 191 7. Miss Teasdale's 
— or rather Mrs. Filsinger's — prize is for the best book of 
poetry published last year in this country by a citizen of 
the United States. 

But this prize is not to be credited primarily either to 
Columbia University or its School of Journalism. Officers 
of the Poetry Society of America, we are informed, solicited 
the money, and appointed the committee of award, which 
consisted of William Marion Reedy, Bliss Perry and Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. 

Without disparaging the award, we must say a word 
about this committee, for questions of principle are involved. 
For thirty years, more or less, American painters, sculptors 
and architects have been fighting for the principle of profes- 
sional juries in all competitions. A society which pretends to 
stand for the great art of poetry in this country should 
inflexibly adopt this rule; its prizes should represent the fin- 
ished judgment of the most distinguished poets in its mem- 
bership Fist. The cachet of a society with so large a title 
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should mean something. That cachet has hitherto meant 
nothing, because of the society's singularly provincial and 
haphazard way of awarding the only prizes it has given 
until this year — the two annuals of an hundred ^md twenty- 
five dollars each. 

No one could question Mr. Reedy 's competence as a judge 
of modern poetry, but the sad fact has to be admitted that 
he has never confessed himself a poet. Mr. Perry also, so 
far as we are aware, is innocent of the art, and moreover his 
authority as a critic and man of letters is seriously to be 
questioned. Miss Rittenhouse has been secretary of the 
society from its foundation, but her recent small volume of 
verse could hardly be accepted as evidence that she is one of 
the more distinguished poets on its rolls, or therefore a fit 
member of this committee. 

As for the award itself, the only way of forming an opinion 
is to examine the publishers' lists for 191 7. These disclose 
the following as the more important books of verse (listed 
according to date of publication) — the possible competitors 
of Miss Teasdale's Love Songs: 

Sea Garden, by H. D. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

Merlin, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

An April Elegy, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

Ideal Passion, by George Edward Woodberry. The 
Woodberry Society. 

These Times, by Louis Untermeyer. Henry Holt & Co. 

Lustra, by Ezra Pound. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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War Flames, by John Curtis Underwood. Macmil- 

Ian Co. 
Profiles from China, by Eunice Tietjens. Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour. 
Asphalt, by Orrick Johns. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Book of Self, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Chinese Nightingale and Other Poems, by Vachel 

Lindsay. Macmillan Co. 
Grenstone Poems,_ by Witter Bynner. Fred. A. 
Stokes Co. 
Let us examine this list. Possibly H. D.'s little volume 
of beautiful imagist poems can not be considered, because 
legally, being the wife of an Englishman, she is not a citizen 
of the United States. Aesthetically she, like Ezra Pound, is 
intensely American in every fibre of her temperament, just 
as Whistler was profoundly our fellow-citizen in spite of his 
long residence abroad. And aesthetic citizenship should be 
the criterion in such a competition as this. 

Mr. Robinson's Merlin should certainly not win him a 
prize, however distinguished his earlier work has been. Nor 
is Mr. Ficke's April Elegy up to his best level or to the best 
on this list. If I were on the committee I would fight, bleed 
and die rather than give a prize to Mr. Woodberry. Mr. 
Untermeyer is not in the running; nor is Mr. Bynner's 
Grenstone Poems, though some of the Celia lyrics might 
make it an "almost." Of the vers-librists, surely not Mr. 
Oppenheim ; and the books by Mr. Underwood and Mrs. 
Tietjens might be challenged as poetic prose rather than free 
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verse; at any rate, they can hardly compete with H. D. or 
Ezra Pound among the radicals. 

We are thus left with these two radicals — Mr. Pound 
and II. D. — and with Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Johns among 
the rhymesters, as Sara Teasdale's only serious competitors 
during the year 1917. It may be objected that Mr. Pound's 
Lustra was first published in London in 1916; possibly that 
would bar it out, though I can not see why the Knopf volume 
does not bring it within the rules. There are in Lustra cer- 
tain poems — Dance Figure, Fish and the Shadow, Ortus, 
The Garden — which have superlative magic, and Mr. Pound 
has been, moreover, immeasurably stimulating in modern 
poetic art. It would be very difficult for me to vote against 
this book if it comes within the rules. I should have to give it 
the preference over H. D.'s little volume, exquisite as that 
is in its hard, clear, gem-like artistic purity. 

Among the rhymesters, both Mr. Lindsay's book and Mr. 
Johns' would be serious competitors of Love Songs. Mr. 
Lindsay's is a bigger thing; and the instrument he plays, 
if not finer, has more richness and volume. As for Mr. 
Johns, while I don't like the dialect part of his book, certain 
other lyrics in it have for me a poetic magic of more intense 
and original quality than Miss Teasdale's. 

However, Miss Teasdale's volume contains a few poems 
which may be ranked among the finest woman's love-songs 
in the language, and the whole book reveals with singular 
clarity and precision a beautiful bright spirit of rare vivid- 
ness and charm. Her art is of an absolute and most refresh- 
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ing simplicity ; and sincerity also, except when the emotion is 

frayed by a tempting facility. Though of an old fashion, it is 

a fashion that endures — her best lyrics certainly "put it over." 

The committee, weary of discussions as to what is or isn't 

poetry, may well have taken refuge in the certainty that good 

love-songs have been poetry since long before Sappho chanted 

hers in Lesbos. Whether the book should top the 1917 list 

or not, it is certainly worthy of a prize, and we offer our 

hearty congratulations to the poet. 

Mr. Reedy, who no doubt voted for it, says of Love Songs 

in his Mirror: "It is a collection of as nearly flawless lyrics 

as ever were penned — sheer song with the artlessness that is 

almost impeccable artistry." Padraic Colum speaks in The 

New Republic for their simplicity and genuineness, and their 

"subtly intellectual" quality as well, and sums up his review 

thus: 

Love Songs is one of the books of verse we accept without any 
discussion. The sincerity of the poems, their clearness, and their 
intellectual level, are related to a fine courage that is always 
present. 

And Vachel Lindsay, in a recent letter, remarks, "The book 

deserves to be spot-lighted ;" and insists that he led the way 

for the committee by dedicating The Chinese Nightingale 

"to Sara Teasdale, Poet." 

Our thanks to the anqnymous donor for the hint he has 

given to the late Joseph Pulitzer, and the general public 

as well. Mr. Pulitzer's will, creating a school of journalism 

at Columbia University, with annual thousand-dollar prizes 

for a novel, an editorial, a book of science, etc., omitted 
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poetry.. Probably he never thought of it — nobody was think- 
ing of poetry during the period when his will was drawn. 
Of course the omission of poetry from any prize-list which 
included at least two literary products, the novel and the 
play, was preposterous; and we may hope that the present 
donor, or other donors, may permanently atone for the 
slight with an annual prize as large as the other prizes. 

The poem of each year — or book of poems — must be, we 
submit, at least as prize-worthy as the editorial of the 
year. It may be, of course, of a value immeasurably greater, 
for, by the favor of the gods, it may be a masterpiece, an 
enduring work of genius — a distinction which could scarcely 
be claimed for any editorial. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

A MODERN EVANGELIST 

Look) We Have Come Through! by D. H. Lawrence. 

D. H. Lawrence has recently published a third volume 
of poetry to stand beside his Love Poems and Amores. This 
event has, so far as I am aware, passed almost without no- 
tice in the English press. The reviewers of the English 
press know perfectly well that Mr. Lawrence is supposed 
to be a dangerous man, writing too frankly on certain sub- 
jects which are politely considered taboo in good society, and 
therefore they do their best to prevent Mr. Lawrence from 
writing at all, by tacitly ignoring him. If they are driven 
to the admission, these selfsame reviewers are obliged grudg- 
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